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SAFETY OF PACIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
Concluded from page 222. 


History is rich in proofs on this subject. During the first 
century and a quarter after the settlement of New England, 
the inhabitants were constantly, with the exception of some 
short intervals, exposed to attacks from the savage tribes. But 
the Quakers, who were mingled with the other inhabitants in 
various places, were entirely : safe, although they refused to 
avail themselves of the protection both of arms and of garrison 
houses. ‘The Indians said, “They had no quarrel with the 
Quakers, for they were a quiet, peaceable people, and hurt 
nobody, and that therefore none should burt them.’”’* During 
the rebellion in Ireland in the year 1798 (also in the same 
country during the Revolution of 1683), the Friends, by 
keeping true to their peaceable principles, were preserved from 
the miseries of those disastrous periods. Of the occurrences in 

1798, so far as the Society of Friends was concerned, we have 
an interesting and circumstantial account in ‘Thomas Hancock’s 
Principles of Peace; a work exceedingly worthy of the atten- 
tion of the friends of pacific doctrines. Amid the greatest 
excitement of the public mind, when crimes were frequent, and 
every species of violence was practised, the Society of Friends, 
although in immediate contact with both of the hostile parties, 
lost but one young man. And this person, subjec ting his 
principles to his fears, had taken the course of wearing a ‘mili- 








* Chalkley’s Travels, as quoted by Hancock on Peace. Chap. VI. 
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tary uniform, and of associating with armed men ; and this was 
the occasion of his death. 

The statements which have been made in respect to the 
Society of Friends, are corroborated by the history of other 
pacific sects, the Shakers, Menonists, Dunkers, and Moravians. 
During the rebellion in Ireland in 1798, the rebels, it is stated, 
had long meditated an attack on the Moravian settlement at 
Grace-hill, Wexford county. At length, in fulfilment of their 
threats, a large body of them marched to the town. But the 
Moravians, true to their principles in this trying emergency, 
did not meet them in arms; but assembling in their place of 
worship, besought Jehovah to be their shield and protector in 
the hour of danger. The hostile bands, who had expected an 
armed resistance, were struck with astonishment at a sight so 
unexpected and impressive ; they heard the prayers and praises 
of the Moravians; they listened to supplications in their own 
behalf; and after lingering in the streets a whole day and 
night, they with one consent turned and marched away, without 
having injured an individual.* 

The Shakers, too, have experienced a share of that protec- 
tion, which pacific principles are sure to afford. About the 
year 1812, the inhabitants of Indiana were harassed by incur- 
sions from the Indians; but the Shakers, who lived in that 
region, although they were without garrisons and without 
arms, appear to have been entirely secure, while the work of 
destruction was going on around them. ‘The question was 
once put to a prominent chief, why the Indians did not attack 
and injure the Shakers as well as others. His answer was, 
“We warriors meddle with a peaceable, people! ‘That peo- 
ple, we know, will not fight! It would be a disgrace to our 

nation to hurt such a people.’ + 

If we turn away from individuals and from classes of men, 
we shall find in states and nations a development, and demon- 
stration even, of the vast moral power of pacific principles. 
There is within the limits of Italy a lithe commonwealth, 
called the republic of San Marino. ‘This is said to be, and 
probably is, the smallest independent state in Europe; occu- 
pying in its whole circuit a single mountain and two adjoining 
hills. Its whole extent is about thirty square miles; and it 
comprises in its capital and four villages 7000 inhabitants. 
The government is in the hands of a senate of three hundred 





* The Friend of Peace, Vol. II, No. 7. 
t The Friend of Peace, Vol. II, No. 3. 
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elders, and an executive council of twenty patricians, twent 
burghers, and twenty peasants. This inconsiderable republic 
has existed nearly the same as at present for thirteen hundred 
years. Within that long period, mighty nations have arisen 
and fallen ; Italy itself has been again and again visited with 
mighty armies, and covered with blood; crowns have been 
rent, and dynasties have crumbled; republics, too, proud in 
their military strength, and unwisely disposed to nourish a mili- 
tary spirit, have been sw ept away from the face of the earth; 
while the little republic of San Marino, which, relatively con- 
sidered, has ever been utterly defenceless, has remained 
unassaulted and safe. Its weakness, and its professedly acting 
upon pacific principles, has been the secret of its strength ; and 
not the smallness of its territory. No one, intimately acquainted 
with history, can have failed to perceive, that no territory is so 
small or so barren as not to be an object of national cupidity. 
And San Marino would Jong since have been incorporated into 
the domains of some neighboring and more powerful state, had 
it not been for the incredible disgrace, which would have 
attached to such a transaction. 

Another instance, illustrative of the views which we are now 
taking, is the Loochoo Islands, situated in the neighborhood of 
the Chinese Sea. ‘The people of these Islands are asserted, 
by those who have visited them, to be ignorant of arms, and 
of the art and practice of war. As might be expected under 
such circumstances, they are found to be a people singularly 
agreeable in their tempers and manners ; distinguished for their 
honesty and integrity ; well acquainted with agriculture, and 
also with some of the mechanical and manufacturing arts. It 
does not appear that their ignorance of war, and their reliance 
on pacific principles renders them more insecure than other 
nations; their benevolent and pacific character is the pledge of 
their security ; they live in peace among themselves and with 
others, and are happy. 

The mention of this singular people naturally reminds us of 
their neighbors, the Chinese. It is well understood, that the 
Chinese are almost entirely destitute of military resources and 
power; nor do they appear to have any military aptitudes and 
dispositions. But what nation stands more secure! What 
nation has expe rienced fewer violations of its territory, or fewer 
infractions of its rights! It is with them, as it was with the 
Romans in the time of Numa Pompilius. Before the time of 
that king, Rome was at war with all the neighboring nations ; 
a great portion of Italy was constantly in arms; and no name 
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was more dreaded and hated than that of the Romans. Numa 
took a d.fferent course from that of lis predecessor, the warlike 
Romulus; he introduced religious rites and ceremonies; he 
endeavored to turn the attention of lis people from warlike 
pursuits, and to inspire them with a love for the practices and 
arts of peace ; he quelled the dissensions existing among them- 
selves; and inculcated upon them a reverence for the Deity. 
The neighboring nations, who anticipated an interminable war, 
were filled with astonishment at such an unexpected change. 
They threw aside their arms, and hailed the Romans as friends. 
The statement of Livy 1 is, * Finitimi popull, qui ante, castra, 
non urbem, positi im in medio ad_ solicitandem omnium pacem, 
crediderant, in eam verecundiam adducti sunt, in civitatem, in 
cultum versam Deorum, violart ducerent nefas! ; 

The republic of Switzerland is another instance, favorable to 
the illustration of our subject. Since the early efforts of that 
remarkable people to throw off the yoke of Austria, and to 
establish themselves as an independent State (that is to say, 
for the long period of 500 years), they have, with but few ex- 
ceptions, been at peace with the surrounding nations. While 
other nations around them, France, the States of Italy, Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony and Holland, have been engaged in an end- 
less series of bloody wars, the Swiss have remained quiet upon 
their mountains; have tilled with patience and cheerfulness 
their rugged soil; and have reaped the rewards of their labori- 
ous Industry and pacific principles in the possession of health, 
competence, honor, and domestic enjoyments. Will it be 
said, that the security which Switzerland has enjoyed, has 
been owing to the acknowledged fact of the distinguished 
bravery of her sons? ‘That this has had its weight, cannot be 
doubted; but this circumstance alone does not furnish an ade- 
quate explanation. "The form of the Swiss government is that of 
a confederated republic ; the cantons are dissimilar in religion 
and habits; and the bond of the confederacy, while it secures the 
great object of union, is too feeble to secure that of strength. 
Independently of the acknowledged bravery of her inhabitants, 
and of the facilities for defence furnished by her Alpine posi- 
tion, Switzerland is undoubtedly one of the weakest countries 
in the world. Her citizens are brave, undoubtedly ; but what 
does that avail, if there is not strength enough in the general 
government to concentrate them in sufficient numbers and for 
a sufficient length of time in those strong holds, which nature 
has built up in the midst of her? Beyond all question it ts in 
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the power of some of the neighboring states, to overrun and 
conquer Switzerland, if they had the disposition so to do; and 
yet she remains undisturbed, free, flourishing, happy. And 
the simple reason is, not that she has any thing like the 
military strength of England, France, or many other nations, 
but because she exhibits no undue ambition to enlarge her ter- 
ritory, aims at no other object than security within ber own 
limits, is scrupulously upright and honorable in her treaties 
and political conventions, in a word, endeavors to give no just 
and well grounded offence to any one. Such a nation will 
always be found to be essentially impregnable, because it will 


have in its favor the moral sense of the great community of 


civilized nations. 
Another instance in favor of our views is to be found in the 
history of the Commonwealth of Pe 7 Ivania. Of the charac- 
ter of the distinguished founder o f Pennsylvania, by whose 
advice its early doings were chiefly directed, and who stamped 
upon its early history the impress of his own great mind, it is 
unnecessary to speak, any further than to say, that by its’ sim- 
plicity, benevolence, and strict uprightness, it was the pattern 
of what every statesman, who wishes well to his country, ouglit 
to exhibit. He had no ends of viole nce to acc omplish > and 
whatever he did, was done in the spirit of justice. And what 
was the result? Was his colony the scene of strife and blood- 
shed? So far from it, that for seventy years after the forming 
of his celebrated treaty with the Indians (that treaty of which 
Voltaire said with too much truth, “that it was the only one 
ever concluded between savages and Christians, that was not 
ratified by an oath, and the only one that was never broken’’), 
not a single note of warlike preparation was heard. While 
the Puritans of New England, with all their estimable quali- 
ties, were involved in frequent and bloody wars with the savage 
tribes, the colony of Penn remained at peace; the Indians 
around them, mistrustful through ignorance, and violent by 
habit, recognised with an instinctive quickness the preeminence 
and sacredness of benevolent principles, held forth the wam- 
pum of pacification, and smoked with their Quaker brethren 
the calumet of love. It was not the sword, that tamed their 
unconquerable spirit; it was not the threatening aspect of 
military array ; but the simple prince iple of non- resis tance; a 
prine iple sO ‘enbcesd of, so out of the common track, so sub- 
lime, so godlike, that they bowed down before it as one man. 
And might we not further appeal to the history of our own 
VOL. I1.—NO. XVI. Q3* 
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and in a very marked degree 
obvious to any one, who has studied the history of our country, 
that our rulers have based their expectations of success in their 
external policy, not so much upon our military power, as upon 
the just and equitable principles, which they have endeavored 
to infuse into that policy. Our national expenditures for mili- 
tary and naval purposes, compared with those of other nations 
same amount of population, 
And yet the United States have ever received, in their intercourse 
with foreign nations, their full share of respect and confidence ; 
they have indeed sometimes, owing chiefly to the peculiarly 
disturbed state of Europe, suffered great and unmerited injuries; 
but the ‘y have seldom failed in the end of obtaining ample 
We certainly hazard nothing in saying, that they 
would not be more respected, \ 
treated, if their policy were of a more martial and belligerent 


hirn, endeavor to do his will. 
one can possibly have. 


better to trust a the 


[et us take him at bis word; 
denounced upon those, who went down to Egypt, and trusted 
but looked not unto the Holy One 
imitate the example, of the pious 
And I was 


in chariots and prea ; 





beloved country, acting in its confederated and national capa- 
y? The policy of the United States, since the acknowl- 
edyment of our independence by England, has been essentially, 





It must be very 


are exceedingly small. 


successful, 


In bringing this chapter to a close, let us not forget, that the 
Supreme Being always regards those with a peculiar interest, 
who, in the exercise of a sincere and humble reliance upon 
Human nature is undoubtedly 
so constituted, that a truly and cons! istently pacific life is the 
best protection, so far as human per is concerned, which 
But in addition to this, the eye of 
th at God, wienowt whose notice not even a sparrow | falls to the 
sand guards those who trust in him. 
Lord, than to put confidence in_ princes.” 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 


enemies to be at peace with him.” These are bis own decla- 


and not incur 


®s wh n ied in a very trying situation. 





a unto the king, s 
upon all them that 
against all them that forsake him. 
our God for this, and he was entreated of us.”’ 





ned to require of the king ra band of soldiers and horse- 
against the enemy in the way 
\ , The hand a our God 1 
seek Big! “ his power and his wrath 1 
So we fasted and besought 


; because we 
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THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


This subject has become painfully familiar to our readers. 
We shall not attempt a full account of the pending controversy ; 
but a brief sketch will suffice to show its nature, its origin and 
present position. A great deal has been written upon it, and 
its outlines may be generally known; but on some points 
incorrect or vague notions prevail in this country, and 
probably still more in England. 

ORIGIN OF THE DISPUTE. 


The whole difficulty has arisen from the different construc- 
tion put by the parties upon the treaty of 1783, which ter- 
minated the revolutionar y war, and defined the boundari ies of 
our country. The second article of that treaty declares them 
to be ‘‘ from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, viz., that 
angle which is formed by a line drawn due north from the source 
of “St. Croix river to the Highlands, along the said Highlands 
which divide those rivers that emply themselves into the river 
Saint Lawrence, from those which fall into the Ailantic Ocean, 
to the noth-westernmost head of Connecticut river, &c., &e. 
East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 
St. Croix, from ils moulh in the bay of Fundy to its source; 
and from its source directly north to the aforesaid Highl: nds, 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Allantic Ocean. from 
those which fall into the river St. Lawrence; comprehending all 
islands within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United States, and lying between lines to be drawn due 
east from the points where the aforesaid boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the other 
shall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic 
Ocean,’’ &e. 

It must be remembered, that these boundaries were defined 
in Paris by men who had never been on the ground, and 
that no effort was made to ascertain any part of them by 
actual survey till after our last war with England. The nego- 
tiators of the treaty of Ghent in 1814, disagreed concerning 
our north-eastern boundary, and provided for its settlement 
by survey or reference. The commissioners, sent jointly by 
England and the United States to run that line, could not 
agree; andthe matter was finally referred to king William, of 
Holland. An official translation of his award, given January 
10, 1831, is now before us; but it is much too long to be trans- 
ferred to our pages. Nor is it easy to give an intelligible 
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abstract of its reasonings; and we shall content ourselves with 
merely stating its grand result. 

The British commissioners, deeming it physically and geo- 
graphically impossible to run any line that would answer in 
all respects to the letter of the treaty of 1783, insisted on the 
necessity of a conventional line, leaving it for the arbiter to say 
where that line should be; and the Dutch king decided, that 
it ought to run from the monument at the head of the St. Croix 
due north to the river St Johns, thence along that river to the 
junction of the St. Francis, and thence along the St. Francis to 
its source in the highlands that divide the tributary streams of 
the St. Johns from those which empty into the St. Lawrence. 
This award gave to England a little more than one fourth of the 
territory in dispute, and the passage which she so much needs 
from New Brunswick to Quebec; while it took from us a tract 
of land so remote, and so unlikely to be settled for many gen- 
erations, that it would not soon, if ever, be of much value to 
the State of Maine, and gave as an equivalent a strip of land 
three miles wide, extending across the northern extremities of 
Vermont and New York, and including the fort on Rouse’s 
Point, which is said to have cost us more than $300,000. 


VALUE OF THE TERRITORY IN DISPUTE. 


On this point there is not a little misconception. The 
whole territory in dispute is 10,705 square miles, or 6,851,200 
acres; more than all Massachusetts. Of this tract, more than 
5,000,000 were awarded to us, and less than 2,000,000 to 
Great Britain; and, as she signified her willingness to accept 
the award, less than 2,000,000 acves, and those by far the 
least valuable to us, are now in dispute. A committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1838 estimated the whole tract 
to be worth $3,000,000; and, at this rate, the part awarded to 
England would be less than $1,000,000, for which a pretty 
fair equivalent, considering all the circumstances of the case, 
was offered in the fort on Rouse’s Point, and the long strip of 
land from the Connecticut River to the St. Lawrence. 

‘By taking the map of the disputed territory,’”’ says a 
writer well acquainted with the whole subject, ‘‘it will be 
seen, that all that part of it, on which trespasses have been 
committed, might have been indisputably ours, if we bad ac- 
cepted the award of the Dutch king, and that the small corner 
which would have been left to England, north of the 45th de- 
gree of latitude, would have been very nearly compensated 
for by Rouse’s Point and the strip of land, three miles wide, 
extending from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, which 
was awarded to us as an equivalent, It always appeared to 
me that the award should have been at once-accepted; and I 
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verily thought our good people of Maine were playing a sort 
of Yankee trick, in pretending that they would reject the 
award, for fear that their over-eagerness would prevent Great 
Britain from doing so. ‘I happen to know,’ as the reviewers 
say, that one ex-governor of Maine thought it advisable to 
accept, with the expectation that what we should get from the 
general government for Rouse’s Point, and the fort b uilt on it, 
at an expense, I believe, of $300,000, and from the sale of 
the land awarded us joining the north border of the State of 
New York, would be more than an equivalent for the small 
part of the disputed territory to be ceded to Great Britain. 
The difficulty was with us,—for I am a Maine man myself, 
but of neither party in politics, and run the risk of being 
mobbed when I get home, by both parties; but I must do my 
duty, regardless of consequences; and if the loss of one life 
will save my country from war, she is welcome to mine. The 
difficulty is, that both political parties made the boundary 
question a hobby-horse to ride into power on, and those who 
talked biggest about State rights, and the glory of Maine, and 
her ability to cope single- handed with Great Britain, got the 
votes. Thus we have got ourselves worked up into the deli- 
rium of a war-fever; and, as usual, in all such cases, consider 
moderate men as traitors ‘and enemies to the state. The same 
spirit seems to have run through the country; and that man 
is esteemed the greatest patriot who is most ready to involve 
his country in war for any cause, or for no cause, and it is 
the same in all other countries, Christian or pagan.” 
PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


Our refusal of King William’s award threw the whole mat- 
ter back into its former condition. Negotiation has continued, 
but failed to unite the parties. We insist on our construction 
of the treaty of 1783; England, deeming it impossible to deter- 
mine the boundary by the contradictory terms of that treaty, 
is strenuous for a conventional line; and meanwhile causes of 
jealousy and coilision have been multiplying. It was under- 
stood. if not expressly agreed, that each party should, till 
the termination of the controversy, retain possession of what- 
ever territory had actually been under its jurisdiction, but 
cautiously abstain from encroaching upon the limits of the 
other. Here was a point of great delicacy and danger. Each 
party claimed the whole territory in dispute; each had exer- 
cised jurisdiction over more or less of it; and, as it was well 
nigh impossible to determine precisely at what point of an al- 
most unbroken forest, British authority stopped, and American 
began, their respective claims of jurisdiction came ere-long 
into direct, angry collision. 
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The State of Maine has never been at ease on this subject; 
and after occasionally hesitating whether to relinquish or 
compromise a part of her claim for the sake of peace, she 
has for a few years past been very strenuous for what she 
conceives to be her rights in the case. The contest has be- 
come a hobby,on which both of her political parties have sought 
to ride into favor and power. Her last governor sent commis- 
sioners to ascertain, by actual survey, the boundary marked 
out in the treaty of 1783; their report confirmed the popular 
opinion in favor of her claim; and her present governor, wish- 
ing to make the most of this hobby, and resolved not to be 
outdone by his predecessor, called a secret session of her 
legislature on the 24th of January, and secured the adoption 
of measures for expelling trespassers from that part of the dis- 
puted territory over which Maine, whether rightfully or not, 
had actually exercised jurisdiction in various ways. Some 
two hundred men were despatched as an armed posse, to as- 
sist the land-agent in arresting the depredators who were said 
to be cutting down the best of the timber. The agent, de- 
coyed by the trespassers, was taken to Fredericton, N. B., 
and lodged in jail; and the British warden, appointed over the 
same territory, was seized, and brought to Bangor, Me. 

Here the collision struck fire. Sir John Harvey, governor 
of New Brunswick, resisted the claim of Maine to jurisdiction 
over the valley of the Aroostook, from which she had sent a 
force to expel trespassers, issued his proclamation against the 
movement as an invasion of her majesty’s dominions, "and des- 
patched to Gov. Fairfield a message complaining of the act, 
and saying that he was instructed to hold that part of the dis- 
puted territory under his exclusive jurisdiction until the dis- 
pute about it should be brought to a close, and that, unless 
the troops of Maine were withdrawn, he should be compelled 
either to expel them by force, or disobey the instructions of 
his government. 

The effect of this announcement is well known. It kindled 
a blaze all over Maine, and more or less through the whole 
land. Gov. Fairfield called at once for some ten or twelve 
thousand troops, and the legislature unanimously voted 
4800,000, to defend the State against what was calléd a 
threatened invasion, and to assert by the sword her claim to 
jurisdiction over the territory in dispute. She appealed to 
Massachusetts as half owner of the soil, and to the general 
government for military aid in settling at once this protracted 
and vexatious controversy. The President issued his procla- 
mation asserting the right of Maine to the disputed territory, 
but recommending her to withdraw her troops, and leave the 
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matter to be adjusted between the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States; our Secretary of State, and 
the British minister at Washington, published a protocol, ad- 
vising a cessation of all military movements on both sides; 
but Congress burst at once into a blaze, and passed at a dash 
the strong acts of $10,000,000, and 50,000 men, to be used 
by the President at discretion, for the defence of the country. 
Here the matter stood at the close of the last session of 
Congress. 































APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE, 
UNITED STATES.* 


THROUGHOUT THE 





BreTHREN AND Frienps,—A crisis has come which demands 
our united efforts for the preservation of peace between our- 
selves and a nation from whose enmity we have more to fear, 
and from whose friendship more to hope for, than from any 
other nation onthe globe. In the present state of feeling, we 
should expect little or no success from any appeal we could 
make to politicians; and we therefore turn to the intelligent, 
pious and philanthropic portion of the community, who hold in 
their hands a moral power sufficient to avert the catastrophe 
which now threatens us. 

We need not stop to review in detail the steps which have 
brought us to a crisis so deeply deplorable. The executive 
of Maine, under cover of expelling trespassers from her 
soil, has sent an army to take military possession of lands 
in dispute between Great Britain and the United States; the 
governor of New Brunswick complains of this act as an en- 
croachment upon the jurisdiction of his sovereign, and says 
his instructions will oblige him, unless those troops are with- 
drawn, to repel them by force; and anon we hear from Maine 
an earnest, impatient call for aid in asserting her claim to the 
disputed territory by the sword, and acry for blood in the last 
resort, echoed through the land by a class of pcliticians and 
presses that loudly insist on war as the only means of settling 
the long-protracted dispute concerning our north-eastern boun- 





















* This Appeal, issued by our Committee as soon as they saw any serious ground of 
alarm, was sent to more than fifty newspapers, nearly all religious ; but so few of them, 
not one in five, published it, that we copy it, partly to record our testimony in the case, 
and partly to let our friends see what sort of a document it was that so many Christian 
editors excluded from their columns, and not a solitary paper of any kind in Maine could 
be persuaded to insert. We rejoice in the assurance, however, that it has met a warm 
response from the greater part of those who have read it, and trust that Christians, even 
i Maine, will, when fully recovered from their war-fever, commend us for the prompt 
and bold stand we took at a time when few were found to lift their voice for moderation 
and peace, 
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dary. The storm has not yet come; but we hear the mutter- 
ings of the distant thunder. The dogs of war are still chained; 
but they are growling in their kennel, and waxing fierce for 
blood. The cauldron of war-passions is even now beginning 
to seethe; and unless the friends of peace rally soon to check 
this burst of popular excitement, it may ere-long sweep in a 
gulf-stream over the country, and drift us into a war fraught 
with an amount of guilt and mischief utterly incalculable. 

Such a catastrophe it is now in the power of good men to 
prevent. There are in our country about fifteen thousand 
ministers of the gospel, not less than one million and a half 
professed disciples of the Prince of Peace, and some fifty re- 
ligious papers sending their influence into almost every neigh- 
borhood in the land, besides millions of virtuous, philanthropic, 
reflecting citizens, ready at a proper call to rally on the side 
of peace; and, if only one half, or even one quarter of all 
these would at once array themselves firmly against war in 
any event of this controversy, our rulers would be held back 
from bloodshed long enough for passion to cool, and reason to 
regain her ascendency, and devise better means than bullets 
and bayonets for the settlement of such a dispute between 
civilized men. The friends of peace among us, without lead- 
ers, or organs, know not their own strength; but if every 
religious press, every minister, every Christian, and every 
friend of his country and his species, would, without regard 
to sect or party, take an open, bold, decided stand against a 
resort to arms in this case, all the war-clouds now in our 
horizon would soon be dissipated. 

We call, then, upon all such persons to bear their solemn, 
unflinching testimony against these war-movements. The 
lowest friends of peace must regard them as utterly, most 
glaringly inconsistent with the gospel; and the war-sentiments 
now echoed and reéchoed through the land, we deem a stigma 
on our character as a Christian people. Not a few political 
leaders of each party talk on this subject more like heathens 
and savagesthan the representatives of aChristian community ; 
and we beseech not only the followers of Christ, but all sober, 
virtuous persons among us, to frown upon these bloody senti- 
ments as a disgrace not to be borne in silence. What! are 
we tacitly to acquiesce in the savage demand, that ‘the whole 
country be deluged with blood, and every field whitened with the 
bones of our cilizens,’ sooner than submit the point in dispute to 
the slow, uncertain result of negotiation or reference! This 
the spirit, these the doctrines, of that gospel which bids us 
follow peace with all men and love even our enemies, and 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, and resist not evil, but 
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overcome it with good, and be patient, kind and long-suffer- 
ing under the worst injuries! Christianity allow the whole- 
sale butcheries of war for the settlement of national bounda- 
ries, and conflicting claims of jurisdiction! No; every dollar 
wasted, would be a species of robbery; every death a murder; 
and every principle of the gospel would require us to resist 
such a war by all lawful means, and refuse to aid it by our ser- 
vices, our money, or our influence. 

+» How suicidal, too, would be the policy of such a contest! 
The whole territory in dispute is worth only a few millions of 
dollars; but we could not even begin the war in earnest with- 
out an outlay of some fifty or a hundred millions, nor carry it 
on without an equal expenditure every year, and an incidental 
loss to the nation of several times as much. It would take 
one or two thousand millions to cover the probable waste of 
property by both parties, in a protracted contest about a forest 
not worth the two hundredth part of such a sum; and wher 
we farther anticipate its sacrifice of human life, the domestic 
anguish and desolation it would send through the land, its 
ruin of immortal souls by thousands, the floods of vice and 
crime it would pour over the whole country, and all its baleful 
influences on the cause of religion, on the progress of general 
improvement, and upon every enterprise of Christian benevo- 
lence or reform, we cannot refrain from recording before 
heaven and earth our most solemn protest against every proposal 
of war with the land of our fathers and brethren. 

Tell us the use of such a contest. Waste millions on mil- 
lions of treasure; cripple our commerce, our manufactures, 
all our gainful enterprises; drench the land in blood, and fill it 
with the wailings of widows and orphans; roll over ourselves, 
over England, over the world, a flood of the direst evils; 
would all this end the dispute? Every school-boy knows that 
we must, after all, cease to fight, and Antec to negotiation or 
reference as the only means of terminating any quarrel be- 
tween civilized nations. ‘To such expedients we must come, 
sooner or later; and the only question is, whether we shall do 
so before or afler fighting! Must scores or hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people die a tiger’s death on the field of battle, 
just to make rulers willing now to use what they know perfect- 
ly well to be the only means that can ever settle the dispute ? 

Every plea for war in this case we are constrained to dis- 

card as altogether insufficient. Do you say we are clearly in 
the right ? ‘We neither deny nor doubt the justness of our 
claims: nor would we have them vpn but we protest 
against this barbarous method of asserting ‘them. Do you 
reply that we have no other means left? If it were so, would 
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the gospel permit all the atrocities of war for the vindication 
of our right to rule over a forest? But the plea is false, for 

Iingland has never declined negotiation or reference; and if 

she had, we might employ better means than the sword for 

bringing hertoterms. But do you fear dishonor from forbear- 

ance? Such forbearance the gospel requires; and obedience 

to God can never disgrace individuals or nations. Be it that 

ingland is wrong; will our own conscience, or the common 

sense of the world, reproach us for her wrong doings? Thee 
wickedness of our neighbor cannot tarnish our character; but 

if it did, we could not mend the matter by imbruing our hands 

in his blood, or setting ourselves up as targets for his wrath. 

Calm reliance onthe justness of our cause; patient endurance 

of injuries repeated for years; frank, earnest, confiding ap- 

peals to British justice and magnanimity; a willingness to 

surrender even unquestionable rights rather than maintain 

them by deluging two nations in blood;—would such a course, 

the only one allowed by the gospel, dishonor a Christian peo- 

ple? Does our religion permit us to avenge insults by blood- 

shed, as the only preservative from disgrace? Against such 

sentiments we solemnly protest, and think it high time that 

this strange delusion, the relic of a pagan and barbarous age, 

were utterly discarded by every community calling itself 
Christian. 

The present crisis devolves on every one of us an awful re- 
sponsibility; and fain would we call aloud upon every religious 
editor, upon every minister of Christ, upon every church, 
upon every Christian and every philanthropist, high and low, 
male and female, to use their utmost influence against a war 
with England as repugnant to every principle of the gospel, 
and sure to occasion evils which no arithmetic can calculate, 
no human sagacity foresee. Write against it, preach against 
it, pray against it, talk against it, array against it all the good 
influences in the land, raily at once from every quarter, to the 
rescue of two nations from the threatened evils of war; and if 
it should after all come, then, only then, will your hands be 
clean of its blood. 

The case demands an wmmediate antidote. What we do, 
must be done quickly; and especially would we urge every 
minister in the sanctuary, and every Christian in his family 
and his closet, to bear this subject before the mercy-seat of 
Him who ruleth among the nations, and hath the hearts of all 
entirely in his hands. The representatives of a whole de- 
nomination cannot meet to recommend in season a general 
concert of fasting and prayer; but we would suggest to every 
local church the expediency of setting apart a day for this 
purpose as soon as possible; and may the God of peace, the 
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Almighty Ruler of heaven and earth, lend a gracious ear to 
the supplications of his people, and cause peace and prosper- 
ity still to continue in all our borders ! 
In behalf of the American Peace Society, by order of the 
Executive Committee, Geo. C. Beckwith, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


EFFECTS OF A WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


WASTE OF PROPERTY. 

The war-mania seems to bereave men of reason. They cease to 
calculate consequences, and rush into certain ruin, very like mad- 
men leaping into the fire or flood. “If statesmen,” says Franklin, 
“had a little more arithmetic, or were more accustomed to calcula- 
tion, wars would be much fess frequent;” and it would be well for 
us, before plunging into a war with the most formidable power in 
Christendom, to count the probable cost to ourselves in treasure and 
blood. in crime and misery. 

1. Ils direct expenses. England expended in our revolutionary con- 
flict about $6600,000,000 ; our last war cost us forty or fifty millions a 
year; and a war with Great Britain, now at peace with the world, 
and in the fulness of her strength, would doubtless absorb two or 
three times as much. War has come to be enormously expensive. 
Our ships of the line are said to cost us, in actual service, each about 
$1,500 a day, more than half a million a year; and, if only thirty or 
forty of these should be sent forth to cope with the hundreds which 
England bas at her command, we should have here an annual item 
of some twenty millions ; nor could we fully protect our two thou- 
sand miles of sea-coast with less than fifty millions a year. In our 
Florida war we have expended, it is said, an average ot twelve dollars 
a day for every soldier ; nud 100,000 soldiers, a number far too small 
for a war with England, would, if only the quarter as expensive, cost 
us $109,500,000 a year. Add to this the support of the navy, and a 
hundred other incidental expenses, and we should swell the sum 
total to more than $150,000,000 as the annual cost of the war pro- 
posed for the vindicaticn of our right to a territory not worth a 
million! The war might continue five or ten years; and, if 
only five years, its entire ERS would, at this rate, amouut to 
$750,000,000 !—all for one million! 

2. Its incidental destruction of property. 'The war, if on land, would 
be a continual scene of pluuder and devastation to a fearful extent; 
and, if mainly on sea, it would still lay in ruins no small number of 
our cities and villages on the coast. The amount of such losses, it 
would be impossible to anticipate; but it would take only a few 
rounds of hot shot from a hostile fleet upon one of our sea-ports, to 
annihilate millions of property, and beggar hundreds or thousands 
of families—Still more certain and extensive would be the losses of 
commerce. QOur imports and exports amounted, in 1836, to nearly 
$300,C00,000 ; the coasting trade may be supposed to embrace nearly 
as much more, since the mere manufactures of Massachusetts alone, 
interchanged, for the most part, along our coast, were in 1836, more 
than $80,000,000 ; aud thus there would be, at the commencement 
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of a war, exposed to capture on the ocean some twe or three hun- 
dred millions, Our whale-ships, our merchant-men in the East 
Indies, all our most richly laden vessels, would be, at the declaration 
of war, too far from home to escape the storm by a speedy return ; 
und our commerce, if not entirely suspended, we should be obliged 
to carry on at the most imminent and fatal risks, In these ways we 
should probably lose in a five years’ war some scores, if not bun- 
dreds of millions, 

All this would be followed by years of piracy. War is the grand 
nursery and school of pirates. Men are licensed on both sides to 
commit piracy at pleasure; and this work of rapine and blood they 
will continue on their own responsibility after the war has ceased, 
and thus expose the commerce of the world, ten or fifteen years 
longer, to depredations that would probably sacrifice millions on 
millions more. 

3. The indirect losses of such a war. The man who keeps me from 
earning a given sum, does as truly diminish my property, as if he 
had stolen that amount from my desk; and this principle, fairly ap- 
plicable to war, proves it to be a fearful destroyer of national wealth. 
Wurriors perform no productive labor; and the 100,000 men, re- 
quired for a war with England, might have earned an average of one 
dollar a day, or more than $136,000,0C0 a year. 

But all this would be a mere fraction of the indirect losses to be 
expected from a war. It would paralyze every department of busi- 
ness. Our commerce, now afloat on every sea, and bartering our 
commodities in every port, would be almost entirely suspended. Our 
fur-trade, our cod and whale fisheries, nearly all our business on 
the ocean, would be cloven down ata blow. Every kind of trade at 
home would soon stagnate, and baukrupt no small part of our mer- 
chants. Our vessels would rot at our wharves; the grass would 
grow ip streets now worn with the ceaseless tread of business; all 
the capital which has for years been whirling our factories, and im- 
pelling our steam-vessels, constructing our rail-roads, and spreading 
our enterprise over the whole surface of our Jand and our world, 
would perish, or be locked up in vaults, or sent out of the country. 
Ship-yards, now astir with well-paid laborers, would soon be desert- 
ed; the shops of our enterprising, thrifty nechanics would cease to 
resound with the din of prosperous toil; our carpenters, and joiners, 
and masons, now in so great demand, might ere-loug beg in vain for 
employment enough to earn their own bread; and our shoemakers, 
our cabinetmakers, and the whole circle of our manufacturers, now 
thriving more than any other clusses of society, would be reduced, 
by scores of thousands, to poverty and distress. Our factories would 
for the most part stand still; and agriculture, finding little demand 
for its products, would either be neglected, or pursued with very 
meagre profits. How much would be lost in all these ways, I dare 
not conjecture; but, when we remember that the cotton crop of the 
South has been estimated at nearly $100,000,000, and that the pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts alone were on official authority stated, in 
1836, to be more than 91,000,000, besides “the gains of commerce, 
the earnings of navigation, and almost the entire agricultural pro- 
ducts of the State,” we can easily see that the loss te the whole 
country would be literally incalculable. The main-springs of uni- 
versal enterprise would be broken; every department of gainful 
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industry would be crippled or deranged; and all the chief sources 
of our wealth would be for the time dried up. 

It requires some nerve to look calmly at the combined result of 
these calculations; but it would be a low estimate to reckon the 
incidental havoc and losses of the proposed war full twice as great 
as its direct expenses ; and, if the bare cost of a five years’ war were 
$750,000,000, the sum total of its sacrifices would be %2,250,000,000! 
Nor would even this enormous result startle us, did we remember 
that a single war with Napoleon cost England alone no less than 
$5,215,000,000 ; and that, in twenty years, she raised by taxes and 
loans, $8,353,000,000 ;—nine times as much as all the specie now In 
Europe, and four times as much as all the coin on the globe! Such 
are the hazards, such the actual losses of war; and yet we were call- 
ed upon to run the risk of thus losing twe thousand millions for the 
mere chance of securing less than one millicu! And the men who 
passionately recommended this suicidal policy, were styled patriots ; 
while those who paused to calculate consequences, were denounced 
as tories and traitors, because, forsooth, they hesitated to sacrifice a 
thousaud dollars for the recovery of one! 

POLITICAL EFFECTS OF SUCH A WAR. 

I tremble in view of the results to be expected from war to our 
free institutions, It was the sword of successful generals that 
hewed down the liberties of Greece and Rome. Such has been the 
fate of nearly all former republics. Look at England under Crom- 
well, at France under Napoleon, at the States of Mexico and South 
America, The sword has almost invariably driven liberty into anar- 
chy or despotism ; nor have we any security against such a result in 
our own case. Our last war shook the fabric of our Union; and it 
is very doubtful whether it would outlive another. The soldiers of 
Washington urged him to assume the sceptre; and, though that in- 
comparable man indignantly spurned the offer, another such crisis 
would doubtless deliver us over to the despotism of some future 
American Cesar. England, impelled by the ardent wishes of her 
people, if not by the dictates of a policy common in war, would 
probably tempt three millions of slaves to bloody insurrection. 
What the result would be to the South, and the whole country, God 
only knows; but no man of common forecast would expect our 
present form of government to survive the shock; or, if it did, we 
should forthwith have a standing army that would, sooner or later, 
prove fatal to our liberties. The only hope of our republic is in con- 
stant peace. War would surely ruin us, not by foreign conquest, but 
by self-destruction. 

I am not alone in these fears. “The army,” says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, “is the last resource of power; a tremendous weapon, which 
cannot burst without threatening destruction to all around, and 
which, if it were not sometimes happily so overcharged as to recoil 
on him who wields it, would rob all the slaves in the world of hope, 
and all the freemen of safety.” 

Madison was still more decided on this point. “Of all the ene- 
mies of public liberty,” he says, “war is perbaps the most to be 
dreaded, because it comprises and develops the genius of every 
other. War is the parent of armies; from these proceed debts and 
taxes. And armies and debts and taxes are the known instruments 
for bringing the many under the dominion of the few. In war, too, 
VOL. I1.—NO. XVI. 24* 
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the discretionary power of the executive is extended; and all the 
means of seducing the mind are added to those of subduing the 
force of the people. The same malignant aspect in republicanism 
may be traced in the inequality of fortunes and opportunities of 
fraud, growing out of a state of war, and in the degeneracy of man- 
ners and morals engendered by both. No nation could preserve its 
freedom in the midst of continued warfare. These truths are well 
established.” 
SOCIAL RESULTS. 


Every one can picture for himself the personal and social miseries 
of such a war. I need not allude to the coarse fare, scanty clothing, 
and frequent exposures, day and night, to rain, and snow, and pinch- 
ing cold. LIneed not speak of forced marches, of encampments on 
the hard, frozen earth, or of diseases endured without medical aid, 
without a mother’s care, or a sister’s sympathies, without a pillow for 
the aching head, or a shelter from scorching suns, and driving 
storms. I will not disclose the revolting scenes of a hospital. I 
will not glance at the horrors of battle on land or sea, and bid you 
think of limb torn from limb, of bodies mangled and crushed, of 
thousands weltering in blood, and writhing in agony and despair. 
Many a fight like this must come; but not a battle can be fought, 
not the slightest victory won, without sending grief and anguish 
unknown through a whole nation. Thousands at home would be 
hanging continually in painful suspense; and every death would 
pierce with sorrow the hearts of u circle of relatives and friends. 
How many mothers would mourn a son; how many wives, a hus- 
band; how many children, a father; how many sisters, a brother, 
endeared to them by a thousand ties! Fathers, husbands, sons, 
brothers, must be dragged away, like cattle for the slaughter, to pine 
in the camp, and faint in the march, and bleed on the battle-field. 
Should there perish a number equal only to the 300,000 victims of 
our revolutionary war, what pencil could paint, what imagination 
conceive, the whole amount of their sufferings ? 

All this, however, would be only the results of an ordinary war ; 
but, should the Indians along our western frontier give full vent to 
their long-smothered wrath in a general incursion, and some Tous- 
saint, instigated by British intrigue, and seconded by British wealth 
and power, lift the standard of insurrection for three millions of 
slaves, and blow the tocsin of freedom and revenge, then would 
ensue such scenes of horror as our country has never witnessed. 

But | shut my eyes on such scenes. Mothers made childless; 
wives reduced to widowhood, and children to orphanage ;—the once 
affluent plunged into penury and distress; whole families butchered 
in cold blood ; towns ravaged, villages laid in ashes, and cities plun- 
dered and burnt. Are politicians ready to bring such evils upon us 
for Jess than a million of dollars? Not a man of them would sacri- 
fice his single life for so paltry a consideration; and yet were they 
eager to expose the lives of hundreds of thousands of the people ! 
And will the people bear all this in silence? Will they consent to 
be butehered like cattle or tigers on the field of battle, and have 
their property wasted, their dwellings laid in ashes, and their fami- 
lies beggared or massacred, all for the sole purpose of meking rulers 
willing to negotiate,—willing, after all, to use the very means which, 
they know perfectly well, must be used in the end, and might be 
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used more easily, more effectually, before than after fighting! Such 
is the despotism, such the suicidal madness of war. 


MORAL EFFECTS. 

The influence of war on the moral and religious interests of man- 
kind forms the very climax of its evils. There is no passion it will 
not kindle, no vice it will not indulge, no crime it will not perpetrate. 
It is a temporary repeal of religion, morality and law. It is the reign 
of vandalism. It debases the intellect; it sears the conscience; it 
steels the heart; it brutalizes more or less the whole soul, and trans- 
forms the man into a tiger fierce for blood. It is a hot-bed of abom- 
inations ; and every species of vice and crime would soon start up, 
like mushrooms, all over the land. 

Mark, also, the certain effects of a war on the cause of religion. 
It would suspend the Sabbath in many places, and greatly increase 
its desecrations through the whole land. It would close many a 
sanctuary. It would fearfully diminish the means of grace, and well 
nigh destroy their efficacy. It would alienate and embitter the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ. It would grieve awey the Spirit of God, 
and occasion a long and general dearth of revivals. Such has been 
the actual effect of every war in our country. The French and 
revolutionary wars retarded the progress of religion half a century, 
and produced a degeneracy from which only the millennium can 
fully recover us; and still worse, in all probability, would be the 
war now threatened with Great Britain. 

But glance at its influence on all our enterprises of Christian 
benevolence and reform. Jt would throw back the cause of temper- 
ance a whole generation. It would be another Sodom of licentious- 
ness. It would suspend every department of reform, and vastly 
increase the difficulties of future reformation. It would cripple all 
our enterprises of Christian benevolence both at home and abroad. 
We should have neither the power, the opportunity, nor the dispo- 
sition that we now have, to promote them. The operations of our 
Tract, and Bible, and Education, and Missionary Societies, home 
and foreign, would ail be sadly crippled and deranged. 

But I will not pursue this painful theme. God only foresees, 
eternity alone can disclose, all its tremendous results. How many 
revivals of religion it would prevent! How many thousands of souls 
it would probably ruin for ever! What a flood of irreligion, vice 
and crime it would pour over the whole land! How many years it 
might put back the day of the world’s conversion to God! 





WILLIAM PENN’S WAY OF GETTING WHAT LAND HE WANTED. 


Penn learned in 1669 that there was some very choice land not included in 
his first purchase; and he sent to inquire of the Indians, if they would sell it. 
They replied that they did not wish to part with the land where their fathers 
were resting; but, to please their father Onas,—the name they gave the good 
nan,—they would sell him some of it. Accordingly, they agreed, for a certain 
quantity ef English goods, to sell as much land as one of his young men could 
walk round in a day, ‘ beginning at the great river Cosquanco,’ now Kensing- 
ton, ‘and ending at the great river Kallapingo,’ now Bristel. This mode of 
measurement, though their own choice, did not in the end satisfy the Indiana; 
for the young Englishman, chosen to walk off the tract of land, walked so fast 
and far as greatly. to astonish and mortify them. The gov ernor observed their 
dissatisfaction, and asked the cause.—* The walker cheut us,’ 
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‘ Ah, how can that be?’ said Penn; ‘did you not choose yourselves to have 
the land measured in this way ?” 

‘True,’ replied the Indians, ‘ but white brother make too big walk.’ 

Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxing warm, said the bargain was a fair 
one, and insisted that the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not, should be 
compelled to it. 

*‘Compelled !’ exclaimed Penn, ‘ how can you compel them withoat blood- 
shed? Don’t you see this looks to murder?’ Then turning with a benignant 
smile to the Indians, he said, ‘ Well, brothers, if you have given us too much 
land for the goods first agreed on, how much more will satisfy you ?’ 

This proposal gratified them; and they nm-entioned the quantity of cloth, and 
number of fish-hooks, with which they would be satisfied. ‘These were cheer- 
fully given; and the Indians, shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

Afier they were gone, the governor, looking round on his friends, exclaimed 
*O how sweet and cheap a thing is charity? Some of you spoke just now, of 
compelling these poor creatures to stick to their bargain, that is, in plain Eng- 
lish, to fight and kill them, and all about a Litile piece of land!” 

If William Penn had been governor of Maine in 1839, would there have 
been any danger of war about our north-eastern boundary? If the rulers of 
that State, and of the nation, had breathed only a small portion of his spirit, 
there would have been little if any difficulty in bringing the whole controversy 
to a result with which both parties would now be satisfied. 





Who is to pay the piper ?—The politicians of Maine have been dancing right 
merrily to the tune of $800,000, voted to carry on their war of jurisdiction, 
and, of $1,600,000, in all, appropriated ut the recent session of her legislature. 
The papers also tell us, that her whole debt, not a cent for internal improve- 
ments, is now $2,000,000, including the late appropriations. On her loan 
procured in Boston, she was obliged, it is said, to pay a premium besides six 
per cent. interest; in New York, her credit did not obtain a dollar; her legisla- 
ture, not daring to risk the popularity of their own expensive measures by a tax 
of $100,000, only a sixteenth part of what they had so patriotically voted away, 
called on the banks of the State for the aid which their charters oblige them in 
such an extremity to render. Maine cannot, like the United States, meet these 
expenses in the sly, unnoticed way of a tariff; and, when the people put their 
hands into their own pockets for mere than the whole tract of land awarded to 
England is fairly worth, they will choese hereafter to dance, if dance they must, 
to a different tune, or | am no Yankee at guessing. 





Patriotism.—When Maine was on the eve of her war with England, she 
sent an agent to Boston for the purchase of provisions, which he bought ata 
large advance upon the current market price, and then charged the State for 
his services, which occupied a week or so, nearly $700! Another patriot, a 
member of her legislature from a town near the disputed territory, and doubt- 
less very urgent for the expulsion of the trespassers, obtained leave of absence 
immediately after the adoption of the various resolves fur that purpose, and re- 
turned home in hot haste to get off his own teams! ! 





APPROPRIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1839. 


1. Army, fortifications, military academy, ........... $16,556,254 
2. Indian department, general,........... Setdetcace Spee 
i ee a Cate ee ee Bee 
4. Revolutionary and other pensions,,............2.+.+ 2,499,020 
DB. Caen Wie GON, . ng ccc cc ccc cece secesies SIR Res 
6. Useful arts,...... apy Lobe pcre et F. ge Se wee 9,259! 
Se eee as vweehe st aus 15,065 
8. Cunditional, for defence,...... SVdecuce « SOCORRO 


Total, with iterns not specified, $46,862,243 
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Here we have a round sum total of near $37,000,000 actually appropriated, 
and $10,000,000 more conditionally; and of all this, only about $9,000,000, 
less than one fourth, if not less than one fifth of the whoie, go for purposes that 
would be necessary without the war-system. Of these $9,000,000, no small 
part is required in consequence of the war-method of regulating intercourse be- 
tween nations. War is the chief burden of our own expenses; and our civil 
list cost us, from 1791 to 1832, a period of forty-one years, an average of lese 
than $1,000,000 a year. —_—- 

Direct loss of property on sea by war.—The destruction of property by war 
is the least of its evils, and yet it appears by a list now going the rounds, that 
sixty-two British vessels of war were taken during the contest of 1812-15, 
mounting eight hundred and seventy guns. The following is a list of the mer- 
chant vessels taken by the Americans: 


324 ships, mounting.......... & ath ere dere ee a ane nee 

PR iii Sewis wens ae mee eee can ie aves, 

ee hee ee eo 

135 sloops, few armed, 

750 vessels, besides the above (recaptured), .....-.......2,500 “ 
62 national NS ooo ine otek oes ok Boe 70 «6 
31 ships of war were lost at sea during the above period, which 

may fairly come into the account,,.............. 800 * 

2153 vessels, 9,379 guns. 

This is one side of the pictare; the other would show perhaps an equal 
amount of American shipping destroyed. We say destroyed, for much the 
Jargest portion of the vessels captured, were set fire to, after being plundered 
of the choicest portions of their cargo, and burnt, or scuttled and sunk. ‘The 
war lasted only two and a half years; yet here are its effect in the single depart- 
ment of commerce. From 4000 to 5000 vessels of both nations, taken with 
their cargoes from their rightful owners, and confiscated or destroyed! Sup- 
posing them to have been worth on an average $25,000 each, including the 
cargo; here is a loss to the owners, of $100,000,000 and upwards. And this 
is but an item in the catalogue of ruin caused by a short and not very vigorous- 
ly prosecuted war. What friend of England or America, or of humanity,— 
who, in short, but a fiend,—could wish to see these scenes of destruction and 
carnage acted over again? — 
AGENCIES. 

Messrs. Ladd, Beckwith and Lord have, as usual during the year, been zealously at 
work in our service since the date of our last reports. from them ; but we can barely 
allude to the fact and the scene of their labors. Mr. Lord has been lecturing in Albany, 
Utica, Rome, Whitesborough, Clinton, Auburn, and other places in the interior of New 
York. It is for the most part a new field ; but he has met with a better reception and 
more success than could have been reasonably expected. Mr. Ladd, on his return from 
his Southern tour, lingered some weeks in the city of New York, and wrote much for 
the papers concerning the boundary difficulties, with the origin and progress of which 
few are so well acquainted. He passed through Boston near the close of last month, 
and lectured during a week or two in the vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H., about twenty 
times. He is now in Maine ; and we trust his influence will be felt there in recovering 
the public mind from its war-mania. 


The duties of our Secretary here restrain him from long absences or distant excur- 
sions; but we have been particularly encouraged by the report of his recent labors. 
“It is not often,’ he says, ‘‘ that I can be absent a whole week at once ; but when I 
can, and give myself up to the work ofan agent, [ find almost invariable encourage- 
ment. ‘The last week in March I spent in this way. I went for the Sabbath to Essex, 
where I found some obstruction from the people having been led to confound peace 
with non-government ; but [ met with a very kind reception, especially from the minis- 
ter, and obtained in one day and a half fifty names for the Advocate, and 846,75 in 
hand. Thence I went to North Danvers, where I lectured to a good audience on a 
Congress of Nations, and picked up, during a part of the next day, $20. Fast day of 
the same week I[ preached once in Byfield, and twice in Georgetown ; but being obliged 
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to return the next day, I made no effort for funds in B., though I received in G. $39,50. 
Exposure occasioned an illness that compelled me, after three sermons on the following 
Sabbath, making twelve in eight days, to rest the quarter part of the next weck ; but 
on Friday I started for Nantucket, a place of very peculiar interest to all acquainted 
with its history, where [ met a very cordial welcome for our cause. I had a ready and 
favorable access to the principal pulpits ; the trustees of the Atheneum politely opened 
their lecture-room, which would accommodate 500 persons, yet some hundreds, I was 
told, went away for want of room ; and, mainly through the aid of the Hon. David Joy, 
a devoted and distinguished friend of every such object, [ succeeded in raising $170 for 
our cause in two or three days. 1| refer you to the list of receipts for the names of five 
gentlemen who made themselves Life-Members of our Society by contributing each 
$20, and of others there to whose liberality we are indebted. I have never found a 
community so pervaded with pacific feelings. Its history is a fine commentary on 
= ; and from a history of Nantucket, presented me by the family of Thomas Macy, 
may hereafter furnish some facts that cannot fail to interest the curious.”’ 













aF Anniversary of the American Peace Society will be the last week of this month in 
Boston. The Directors, Life-Members, and other members are invited to attend. We 
expect some distinguished speakers on the occasion ; and the review then to be taken 
of a year so full of war-alarms, must be one of special interest to all the friends of our 
cause. 











iP Our Periodical.—We beg the special attention of our friends to its claims toa 
wider and steadier patronage. We put it so low,—little more than half as much as is 
commonly charged for periodicals of this size and sort,—that it has ever been a losing 
concern, a heavy bill of expense beyond what we recei ve for it, and we are anxious, 
for many reasons, to quadruple, if possible, the number of regular subscribers. It is 
our main channel of communication with the public ; we shall spare no pains to make 
it worthy cf universal patronage ; and, if our friends choose, they could easily enlarge 
its subscription list enough to render it a source of income instead of expense to the 
Society. Every friend of peace, not in absolute poverty, can easily take a copy; and, 
if the reputed friends of the cause will not give a single dollar a year with more than a 
full equivalent in return, whence can we expect funds for the prosecution of this great 
enterprise? We beg them to consider this matter well, and not only continue their 
own subscriptions, but endeavor to obtain other subscribers. 
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Receipts from March 15 to April 15. 











Attleborough, Rev. J. Crane’s Cong., | Aaron K, Sprague,....sceeeeeees+- 2,00 

H In past, ocvscees enccccsecooe occce e070)  Bhen Colmtens.ccccccccccccccscces £00 
| Marshjicld, Azel katara 10,00; Edward H.Swain,............+-+. 2,00 
43 Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 8. Higbee,..... 5,50) Wm. F, Parker,.......sceccesesee 2,00 
‘ Esser, Winthrop Low, cvvee coccccece S06). Barker Gurtialijsccocsccccsece coe BMD 
| Others for Advs., mainly,......... 44,75| Other individuals,..............++ 23,00 
' North Danvers, Jesse Putnam,...... 2,00 Haverhill, Mr. Saltonstatl,.......... - 5,00 
Other individuals,...... eeseceesss 18,00 Portsmouth, Mr. Halliburton,..... coe SOO 

§ Georgetown, Thomas Gage,.....--.- 2, U9 | Utica, N. Y., Alvan Stewart,....... 5,00 

; Jeremiah Russell, ....cccccccsccee 2,00; A.B. JOWNZON, .....cccccecceceres 5,00 
Asa Nelson,..... TTTTT TTT TT 9 0 Horatio Seymour, .........-+-..22 5,00 

CHINN, £455 ¥esccccseseess 93,50 | John ~ gi gee 5,00 

Conway, by Rev. M. G. Whe eler, for Others, ...cccccce .-- 3,00 

SURO SURICTINGTA,. 0:06 0000 se0s00000 - 2,00 Rome, N. Y., J. W. Bloomfield,. soos 5,00 

East Abington, Micah Pool,..... eee 309! Ge orge Huntington,. Sevccesecccse 9,00 

Others, in part,........ avesecseces 6,00 | Arba Blair,....cccccccccccccsece ee 2,00 

North Bridgwater, additional, * by J. DUO ce wcccciccccescesctecvccceee . 00 

W. Kinginan,.........- : 5,00  Whitesborough, N. Y., Wm. Walcott, 2 ‘00 

Mantucket, Henry Corrin, L. M. ‘e+ 20,00 OUNEFB,.. cccsccccvcccsccccccscccces 2:00 

Daviv joy, bee Mi ccccccccccccee « 20,00 | Clinton, M. Y., Prof. North,......... 5,00 






NatHaniet Barney, L. Didineoes 2,00 Ozias Marvin,...ccoccccccccccccee 1,00 
Wirtram Havwen, L. M.,....... 20,00 | Southborough, Kev. J. Cumings’ 











Ricnarp Mitcnue t, L. M.,....- 6c BOO OO ce cccceecacccccccvccceccece MOO 
E. M. Gardner,....ccecececeeeeees 5,00 Mew London, Ct., THomas W. Wit- 
N. A. Sprague,....... véeeu ys cocoon O00} xeams, I. i a Seesae svecsocece SOOO 
Justin Lawrence,....cccccccccece - 5,00) Thompson, Ct., for copies of Advocate, 
Daniel Jones,......000+6- ecccccsce 5,00) «by W. Drown, .cccccccsccccee «+. 5,00 
Samuel B.‘luck,..... ececcreccese 5,00) Saco, Me., SterHeN UL. Garvoner, to 
Cyrus Puirce,...ccccescee eseses --» 3,00] constitute himself L. M.,.......... 20,00 
George Cobb,.......00+- e<oeede --» 3,00 | Limerick, Me., ( ollection in Rev. C. 
Simon Parkburst,...... tckwen ves’ - 200; Freeman’s Cong.,....... eccsccvece SG 
Alex. H. Kobinson,..........-- eos 9,00 Donation from Kev. C. Freeman, 1,45 








Paul Folger,..cccccccsscccscccecce 2,00 $4181 ,50 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, | 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ | 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and | 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of | 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts., if not paid before the close of 
the year. Six copies for $5; tw enty for $15 ; thirty for $21; fifty for $30; one hundred for 
$50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscription received for less than 
a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. jy Any person 
sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis for one 
year. | 

RecomMenpations. ‘The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no 
pains will be spared to render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such 
recommendations as the following: ‘* An interesting periodical ;—containing much impor- 
tant matter which is well adapted to interest, &c.” Chr. Register.——“ It deserves, and, 
sustaining its present elevated character, will find an extended circulation.” Boston Rec. 











‘It is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
| esting work.” Signed by Wi i1am Jenxs, D. D., Boston, Hon. Stpner Witiarp, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and thirteen othera. 

X°Taxine tHE Apvocats. We earnestly entreatthe friends of peace to become regular, 
permanen: subscribers.—1. {tis nery cheap,—little more than half as much as is commonly 
charged for periodicals of this sort and size. ‘Though low in its first form, we have nearly 
doubled the quantity of matter without raising the price.—2. It is now a heavy bill of ex- 
pense to the Society, and cannot sustain itself without a large increase of paying subscri- 
bers.—3. It ought to be a source of revenue to the Society, and would be, it the friends of 
peace would generally take it. Ten or twenty thousand subscribers would thus support the 
whole cause without feeling the least burden, and receive in return more than the value of 
their money.—4. Friends of peace need it as an instrument for promoting the cause, and 
cannot well do much without it.—5, Its support is altegether essential to our cause. We 
cannot get along without it, nor sustain it without more patronage. Our subscribers have 
greatly increased, but we need many more.—6. Every friend of peace, not in absolute pov- 
erty, can certainly pay ene dollar a year for such a work, in aid of such a cause, to secure 
for himself and family so large an amount of valuable reading that may be bound into a 
volume, and become nearly, if not quite as interesting to his children as to himself. Will 
not every friend of peace do as much as this for the cause ? 


iFSubscribers should pay as soon as possible to the nearest agent, or send the pay, free 
of expense, toour Treasurer, Postmasters will generally forward it without charge. 

iF Donors of one dollar and more may receive the Advocate for one year without further 
charge, but became, after the year, responsible as subscribers, if they continue to take it. 

XP Discontinuance of the Advocate. Persons wishing it discontinued, should inform us 
through the Postmaster, WITHOUT EXPENSE, hor Wait to have more numbers sent than they 
choose to take. —_—_— 

ConsTiTutION of THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Per- 
sons of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may 
become members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. 
Ministers preaching and taking upacollection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. Gne 
half of all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace publications. 

Avuxitirarres—l. Should merely pledge themselves to codperation with the parent society. | 
2. Every member should pay more or less, receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, 
one half in other peace publications.—3. Officers few, and the business entrusted almost 
entirely toa small executive committee.—4. Should secure a regular circulation of intelli- 
gence on peace by the Advocate, or by — tracts gratuitously distributed. 


Communications, post paid, to Gro. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K Wuir- | 
| 
| 
—| 
| 
} 





PLE, Treasurer; in either case, to the care of W hipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


AGENTS. 


Boston, Wrtrrte & Damre cr. Philadelphia, A. Firnt, 228 Arch St 
Portland, Me., Witit1am Hype. Montpelier, Vt., B. P. Warton. | 
New Bedjurd, Mass., W. C. Taser Stockbridge, Mass. , Rev. T. 8. Crarge. 
Fair Haven, Mass., Cuarres Drew. E New Ipswich, N. H. Rev. Samurr Les. 
New York, Ezra Courier, 144 Nassau St | Wewport, V. H. Rev. Jonn Woops. 
Farmington, Ct., Enwarp Hocker. Norwich, Ct., Avpttevs Kinaspury. 


| 
“ ; ian ‘ 
Hartford, Ci., Sratpine & Srorxs. | ew London, Ct., Thomas DouGtass. 
Middletown, Ct., Epwin Hunt j j 
i 
- —! 





The various Peace Pusiications constantly for sale at the Soci- | 
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ETY’s Depository, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. ~ | 
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